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Sarajevo is a busy town, caught 
in the crook of high mountains in 
the heart ofYugoslavia. Here East 
has merged with West. Above the 
huddled roofs of the old part of the 
town, and against the modern 
blocks of the new, the slender min- 


and for centuries they dreamt of 
avenging that defeat. 

After a series of revolutions in 
the early nineteenth century, 
Serbia won her independence, but 
all around her fellow South Slavs 
remained subjects of the Turkish 
Ottoman Empire, or the increas¬ 
ingly powerful dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. 

In the 1870s Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro supported uprisings against 
the Turks in neighbouring Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Russia gave help, 
too, but in spite of an eventual 
Slav victory, the Congress of 
Berlin of 1878 gave Austria- 
Hungary a mandate to occupy and 
administer Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
which thus exchanged one foreign 
ruler for another. 

Annexed by Austria-Hungary 

In 1908 Austria-Hungary arbit¬ 
rarily annexed the territory. Re¬ 
sentment in Serbia and national 
feeling in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
grew more fanatical than ever. In 
1909 Serbia was persuaded by the 
Great Powers to issue a pledge of 
good neighbourliness with the dual 
monarchy, and war was averted. 

But nothing could stop the fury 
of the Bosnian nationalists looking 
hopefully across the border to the 
free South Slavs of Serbia. Four 
years later, Serbia and her Chris¬ 
tian neighbours succeeded in chas¬ 
ing the Turks out of the Balkan 
peninsula for good. By the time 
the two Balkan Wars of 1912 and 
1 g 13 had ended, Serbia had 
gained much of Macedonia and 
present-day south Serbia, and had 
at last avenged her defeat at 






SARAJEVO 


WHY 

SARAJEVO? 


NTHE WARM MID-MORN- 
ing sunshine of Sunday, June 
28th, 1914, young Gavrilo 

Princip stood on a street corner in 
the Bosnian town of Sarajevo, gun 
in hand. With two shots, he killed 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir- 
apparent to the Austrian throne, 
and his wife. Just over five weeks 
later, at 11 p.m. on August 4th, 
Britain declared war on Germany. 

How could these two events 
have such awful bearing on each 
other? Of course, the assassina¬ 
tion itself was not the cause of the 
First World War, but it was the 
final spark which set Europe 
aflame. Yet the fact that it hap¬ 
pened at that particular moment 
on that particular day was far 
more the result of a series of 
blunders and coincidences than 
of any careful planning. There 
were many more blunders during 
the weeks which followed, as gov¬ 
ernments all over Europe acted 
out the events which were to lead 


their countries into the most 
terrible war the world had ever 
known. 

When war came, Germany had 
a front-line army strength of 
2,300,000 men ; Austria-Hungary, 
1,200,000; France, 2,000,000. Most 
of the 2,000,000 men of Russia’s 
front-line army were widely scat¬ 
tered and available only after 
considerable delay. Armies like 
this do not appear overnight. It 
takes years to develop and equip 
them, and for years the tension 
between the Great Powers of 
Europe had been increasing. By 
various treaties they were divided 
roughly into two camps, each 
jealously watching the growing 
strength of the other. It seemed 
almost inevitable that, with such 
huge forces at hand, the command 
must come one day to move them 
into action. 

But why should an event in 
Sarajevo, of all places in Europe, 
provide the final excuse ? 


town, and against tne modern 
blocks of the new, the slender min¬ 
arets of eighty mosques share the 
skyline with the spires and domes 
of Christian churches. In the 
crowded market tourists and local 
housewives mingle with the moun¬ 
tain folk in colourful traditional 
dress that has barely changed in 
centuries. Trams from Washing¬ 
ton clang down the main street 
and ex-London Transport buses 
rumble along the banks of the 
Miljacka river, past the very 
corner where Gavrilo Princip 
stood. His footprints, sunk into a 
paving stone, mark the spot. 

This, then, is the capital of the 
Republic of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, one of the six republics 
which today make up Yugoslavia. 
But in 1914 Yugoslavia did not 
exist. Of its present area, only tiny 
Montenegro and the independent 
land-locked kingdom of Serbia 
were free from foreign rule. 

In the Middle Ages, Serbia had 
grown into a powerful country 
under the leadership of Stephen 
Dusan. His empire extended across 
Montenegro, Albania and half of 
Greece. But, to the east, Turkish 
power was increasing faster and, 
realizing the danger too late, the 
Serbs fought and were defeated by 
the Turks in a desperate battle on 
the plains of Kosovo on June 28th, 
1389. During the next 150 years, 
the victorious Turks advanced 
steadily westwards across Europe, 
and were only finally stopped on 
the outskirts of Vienna. 

There were other battles, but it 
was Kosovo which lived on in the 
ballads and heroic stories of the 
South Slavs during the dark times 
of Turkish rule which followed, 


present-day soutn oerma, ana nau 
at last avenged her defeat at 
Kosovo in 1389. More than ever, 
the South Slav subjects of Austria- 
Hungary looked to their free 
neighbour for help. 

On June 28th, 1914, the anni¬ 
versary of the Kosovo defeat could 
be celebrated with honour for the 
first time in free Serbian territories. 
That was the day chosen for Franz 
Ferdinand, heir-apparent to the 
Austrian throne, to visit Sarajevo, 
capital of Bosnia, after attending 
military manoeuvres at Ilidza, a 
few miles away. To the Bosnian 
nationalists it seemed like a slap in 
the face. 

By that time the Bosnian natio¬ 
nal movement had considerable 
strength, especially among stu¬ 
dents and schoolboys whose secret 
societies made up in fervour what 
they lacked in organization. From 
across the border came encourage¬ 
ment from Serbian nationalists and 
revolutionaries, dreaming of the 
day when all South Slavs should 
live together within the borders of 
one united state. The idea met 
with sympathy and support in 
other South Slav territories under 
Austro-Hungarian rule: in Dal¬ 
matia, in Croatia, and to a lesser 
extent in Slovenia. Already there 
had been several assassinations or 
assassination attempts, oppression 
was answered by terrorism, and 
demonstrations were numerous. 

Franz Ferdinand paid no heed 
to the warnings which reached 
him from a number of quarters. 
He attended the military man¬ 
oeuvres and went on to Sarajevo, 
where he died the victim of a 
crime that might never have 
happened. 
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THE 

VICTIMS 

T he archduke franz Ferdinand, nephew of the emperor franz 

Josef and heir-apparent to the dual monarchy of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, was an 
intellectual with keen artistic interests, a brilliant shot with an almost unhealthy passion for 
blood sports, overbearing and quick-tempered, caring little for popularity, but a good judge 
of character who appreciated frank speech. He could be charming, but was often harsh and 
violent to the point that there were even doubts concerning his mental stability, “...though 
it may seem a little brutal to say so,” wrote Sir Arthur Nicolson from the Foreign Office to 
Sir George Buchanan, British Ambassador in St Petersburg, two days after the assassination, 
“it is possible that the new heir will be more popular.. .and (he) is not bound by hard-set 
prejudices and predilections.” 

Franz Ferdinand was born in 1863. As a child he was always ill and comparatively ignored, 
since no one expected him to live long. He was certainly not expected to become the heir- 


apparent to the throne — the Emperor already 
had a son of his own, Rudolf. But Franz 
Ferdinand did not die, while his cousin 
Rudolf committed suicide tragically in 1889. 

The peace-loving Emperor and his head¬ 
strong nephew were never very attached to 
each other, and things got worse when 
Ferdinand married Countess Sophie Chotek, a 
lady-in-waiting to the Archduchess Isabella, 
who had regarded her own daughter as a can¬ 
didate for the royal wedding. Sophie came 
from an old but impoverished Bohemian noble 
familv and had no nlace in the Emneror’s 


expect more bombs. The Governor and Chief 
of Police appeared to think that nothing more 
could happen. At a time when there was so 
much national feeling in Bosnia, it was 
astonishing that they did not expect another 
incident and equally astonishing that the 
streets of Sarajevo were not better guarded. 
Although there were 70,000 troops gathered 
for military manoeuvres a few miles away, 
the town had only 120 police. 

After a short consultation it was agreed to 
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of giving clear instructions to the chauffeurs. 
The first car turned right from the quay to¬ 
wards the centre of town and the second 
car, containing the Archduke, his wife and 
the Governor, began to follow suit. The 
Governor leaned forward excitedly to correct 
the driver, and the latter was slowly reversing 
back on to the quay when, at that, moment 
and at that speed, they became a sitting 
target for Gavrilo Princip. At point-blank 
range he fired two shots from his Browning 
revolver. The first hit the Archduke in the 
jugular vein and the Duchess slumped into 
his arms as she received the second bullet in 
the stomach. 

“Don’t die. Live for my children,” 
Ferdinand was heard to say, but Sophie was 
already unconscious. 

Before they could reach the Konak, the 
Governor’s official residence, the Duchess 
was dead ; Ferdinand survived only a few 
minutes longer. 

Rumours that the assassination was part of 
a Serbian plot seem to have spread quickly. 
Riots broke out in Sarajevo, and homes and 
business premises owned by Serbs were 
pillaged and wrecked. The police stood by 
and did nothing. 

Funeral in the rain 

Five days after the assassination, the funeral 
of the Archduke and his wife took place in 
Vienna with almost unbelievable lack of 
ceremony and, following Ferdinand’s wishes, 
their remains were brought to the memorial 
chapel he had had built at Artstetten, near 
Pochlarn, two hours by train from Vienna. 
The train left the capital unceremoniously 
late at night and, at Pochlarn, the procession 
to the chapel was thrown into confusion by a 
downpour of torrential rain. 

In October 1914, Gavrilo Princip, four 
other youths who had waited in the crowds 
to assassinate the Archduke (another es¬ 
caped to Serbia) and twenty others were 
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didate lor the royal wedding, bophie came 
from an old but impoverished Bohemian noble 
family and had no place in the Emperor’s 
plans for his nephew. Though after the 
marriage Sophie was created Duchess of 
Hohenberg, Ferdinand was forced to renounce 
all claims to royal rights or privileges for her 
and their children, and for the rest of his life 
was infuriated by the humiliating lack of 
respect shown her by the court. 

One of the biggest ironies of all is that 
Ferdinand, whatever his faults, had pro-Slav 
tendencies, had protested against the re¬ 
pression of the South Slavs, and planned 
South Slav unity under the Habsburg 
sceptre. Of course, had he achieved this, it 
would have been fatal to the pan-Serb move¬ 
ment, which wanted to see the South Slavs 
united under Serbia. Ferdinand was also 
against war with Serbia, which would anger 
Russia and which, he said, would at best give 
Austria-Hungary untrustworthy subjects and 
a few plum trees. He could not know it would 
also cause the death of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

The bomb thrown 

There was radiant sunshine on June 28th 
when Ferdinand left Ilidza for his official 
visit to Sarajevo. At 10 a.m., the procession 
of four cars entered the town and headed 
slowly down the crowded Appel Quay, along¬ 
side the Miljacka river, towards the Town 
Hall. They were just drawing level with 
Cumurija bridge when a young man in the 
crowd threw a bomb at the car in which the 
Archduke and his wife were riding with 
General Potiorek, the Governor of Bosnia. It 
hit the folded-back hood and exploded with¬ 
out harming the Archduke, but wounding one 
of the Governor’s aides-de-camp in the car 
behind instead. 

The officer was taken off to hospital and 
the royal party drove straight on to the Town 
Hall where the Archduke said angrily, “Mr 
Mayor, I came here on a visit and I get bombs 
thrown at me. It is outrageous. Now you may 
speak.” Afterwards he asked if he could 


the town had only 120 police. 

After a short consultation it was agreed to 
change the route and avoid the main streets, 
but at the last moment, Ferdinand decided 
to make a detour to visit the wounded officer 
in hospital, and Sophie accompanied him. 

The cars were to drive at speed down Appel 
Quay, without turning off it, as originally 
planned, into the main part of the town. 
Unfortunately, no one seems to have thought 


to assassinate the Archduke (another es¬ 
caped to Serbia) and twenty others were 
brought to trial, charged with complicity in 
the Archduke’s death. By then the assassi¬ 
nation had been used as the excuse for a war 
which rapidly involved the rest of Europe. 
Few people had any thought for the fate of the 
young men who had been responsible for it. 
It is to Austria’s credit that they were given a 
full and proper trial. 
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ASSASSINS 

G avrilo princip, the young 

student who fired the shot which killed 
Franz Ferdinand, was born in the 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 

The bomb-thrower hustled into custody after his arrest 

their plans to Danilo Ilic, a former school¬ 
teacher and member of a particularly active 
revolutionary group modelled on the Black 
Hand, who recruited three more students for 
the plot in Sarajevo. 

The account given of their journey back to 
Bosnia by the three young men at their trial 
reads like an extract from adventure fiction. 
A note was given to them for a certain captain 
of the frontier guards. At the frontier they 
split up, Cabrinovic continuing separately. 
A man was fetched to take Princip and 
Grabez across the river frontier to the safety 
of Bosnia, and there followed a stealthy trek 
across dark fields and through forests until 
they reached an empty stable where they 
could spend the rest of the night. From 


spread nationalist ideas.” But, unlike Cab¬ 
rinovic and Grabez, he regretted nothing. 
Grabez, too, would have liked the death of 
Potiorek. Of Franz Ferdinand, he commented 
“...he was the enemy of the Slav world.” 

Bombs under the bed 

The weapons were smuggled into Sarajevo 
by Danilo Ilic and distributed the day before 
the assassination. At that time Princip was 
staying with Ilic and the bombs were kept 
“in a box under the bed”. According to his 
own story, Ilic began to have serious doubts 
about the assassination and tried to dissuade 
the others from carrying it out. Princip and 
Grabez confirmed this at the trial, but it does 
not alter the fact that Ilic distributed the 
weapons and the potassium cyanide that they 
had agreed to swallow once the attempt had 
been made. 

On June 28th they were ready waiting at 
Sarajevo for the arrival of their victim. 

Their positions along the quay which bor¬ 
ders the Miljacka river through Sarajevo were 
decided and they dispersed. “I chose a place 
where there were not too many people,” said 
Cabrinovic. “I only wanted to kill him.” 

As the procession approached Cabrinovic 
stepped as far away from the crowd as he 
could and threw his bomb at the Archduke’s 
car. As soon as it exploded he swallowed his 
potassium cyanide and jumped into the river 
Miljacka. But he had not killed the Archduke 
and he failed to kill himself. The poison only 
gave him a terrible stomach-ache for several 
days and he was dragged out of the river 
otherwise unharmed. 

In the meantime, Princip had filled in time 
strolling in the park with some acquaintances 
who would not be suspect. When they decided 
to go along the Corso, he had left them to 
return to his post. He was wandering along the 
quay when he heard the explosion of Cabrin- 
ovic’s bomb and saw him arrested. He 
thought of killing him and then himself, but 
gave up the idea when he saw the cars con- 


student who fired the shot which killed 
Franz Ferdinand, was born in the 
Bosnian village of Oblej on July 13th, 1894. 
Fie was of Orthodox peasant stock, the class 
suffering most from a land policy which, 
under Austrian rule, favoured the Muslims 
and left the rest as dependent on big Muslim 
landowners as they had always been under 
the Turks. 

Like his victim, he was often ill as a child. 
In May 1912 he went to study in Belgrade, 
the Serbian capital. There he entered the 
comitaji (armed bands) to fight for the Serbs 
during the Balkan Wars, but to his great 
disappointment bad health prevented him 
from taking an active part. Although he had 
very little money, he went on with his studies, 
partly in Bosnia and partly in Belgrade. There 
he spent much of his time with other Bosnian 
students in cafe meeting-places. Revolutionary 
and nationalist ideas provided a leading topic 
of conversation. It was here that Princip 
frequently met an old acquaintance from 
Bosnia, Nedeljko Cabrinovic, who had been 
banned from Sarajevo for five years for his 
socialist opinions, and who disagreed bitterly 
with his own father (said to be in the pay of 
the Austrians). One day Cabrinovic showed 
Princip a cutting from a newspaper which 
had been sent anonymously from Sarajevo. 
The cutting announced the visit of Franz 
Ferdinand. 

Both young men said afterwards that they 
had thought of the assassination independent¬ 
ly. Now they began to discuss it with a third 
student, Trifko Grabez. Their main problem 
was to get hold of weapons. These were 
eventually supplied by Major Voja Tankosic, 
who had been a comitaji commander and 
now belonged to a revolutionary pan-Serb 
organization, dedicated to terrorist methods. 
It is likely that Princip was also a member of 
this completely ruthless organization, which 
was called the Black Hand. 

Tankosic also agreed to help them to cross 
the border back into Bosnia. Princip wrote of 


they reached an empty stable where they 
could spend the rest of the night. From 
various peasants they bought assistance, 
ensuring silence with threats, and so they 
were passed from one to another, clutching 
their revolvers and their bombs, until they 
were brought to the teacher Veljko Cubrilovic 
and, through him, to Misko Jovanovic in the 
little town of Tuzlk. Jovanovic reluctantly 
agreed to keep the bombs until the conspira¬ 
tors sent for them. A password was decided— 
the name of a popular brand of cigarettes—to 
be given by the person who came to collect 
the weapons. There were more threats to 
ensure that no news of the plot should leak 
out. It is an interesting sidelight on their 
characters that, though the young assassins 
often contradicted their own statements made 
at the preliminary investigation, they never 
contradicted each other and made no attempt 
to implicate others. 

Equally they were clear on their reasons 
for planning the assassination. It was to be an 
act of vengeance for what the Bosnians were 
suffering under Austria-Hungary, a blow 
struck in the cause of nationalism, a way of 
attracting attention to that cause. All of them 
longed for the union of South Slavs, whether 
under Serbian rule, or as a new independent 
republic. They were less clear on their choice 
of victim. 

“That man was very active...in preparing 
war against Serbia and Russia,” Cabrinovic 
said at the trial, but admitted he had first 
thought that General Potiorek, the unpopular 
Governor of Bosnia, would be a better choice. 
And later, “I looked upon vengeance as a 
sacred duty of civilized man...I thought 
that by revenging myself on him [Ferdinand], 
I would revenge myself on all the others.” 

“I am not a criminal,” said Gavrilo 
Princip, “for I destroyed a bad man. I thought 
it was right.” Later he said, “I did not foresee 
that war would follow the assassination. I 
thought that this assassination would influ¬ 
ence the young people and incite them to 


thought of killing him and then himself, but 
gave up the idea when he saw the cars con¬ 
tinue on their way. 

He knew from the newspapers which route 
the cars would follow and wondered where 
would be the best place to stand. An acquain¬ 
tance came up and spoke to him, and then he 
saw the cars returning from the Town Hall. 

As the Archduke’s car reversed back on to 
the quay he raised his revolver. If he had not 
been presented with this opportunity, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any of the remain¬ 
ing young conspirators would have had the 
courage to carry out the deed. 

“...I fired twice at Ferdinand from a 
distance of four or five paces,” Princip said at 
the trial, adding that he had had no intention 
of killing the Archduke’s wife, but had wanted 
to kill the Governor. “I raised my hand to 
commit suicide, but some policemen and 
officers seized me and struck me...They took 
me away, covered with blood, to the police 
station.” 

On learning what had happened, Grabez’s 
first thought was to hide his weapons. Later 
he returned to his home in Pale where he was 
arrested. Others in the conspiracy were 
rounded up, thanks largely to the confessions 
of D anil o Ilic. 

Of the six armed young men who awaited 
the arrival of the Archduke that Sunday in 
Sarajevo, Gavrilo Princip was the eldest, and 
he was 19 years 11J months old. Under 
Austrian law he escaped capital punishment 
by a mere fortnight. “I did not know the law 
protected me as a minor,” commented 
Cabrinovic at one point, in connection with 
the poison he had swallowed. 

Danilo Ilic, Veljko Cubrilovic and Misko 
Jovanovic received the death penalty and 
were hanged on February 3rd, 1915. The 
others received prison sentences of varying 
duration, in the case of Princip, Cabrinovic 
and Grabez amounting to twenty years each. 
All three died in Austrian prisons before the 
war ended. 
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Serbia for years, wasted no time in 
taking advantage of the situation. Yet at 
the trial, Princip concluded by saying, “It is a 
departure from the truth to insinuate that 
somebody else was the instigator of the out¬ 
rage. The idea of it originated with us and it 
was we who carried it out. We have loved the 
people. I have nothing to say in my defence.” 
From beginning to end he and his colleagues 
hotly denied that the Serbian Government 
had any remote connection with the plot; 
they even gloried in accepting their respon¬ 
sibility for the assassination. 

Even Austria’s official inquiry could find 
no evidence. It is true that the weapons were 
supplied by Serbs, and that it was Serbs who 
helped the three young men to cross the 
frontier—but they were Serbs belonging to 
the Black Hand, a powerful organization 
bitterly disapproved of and feared by the 
Serbian Government. The latter instead 
promoted the semi-official movement 
Narodna Odbrana (National Defence) which, 
though it certainly had pan-Serbian aims, 
worked through propaganda and was opposed 
to acts of violence. 
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Black Hand agitators 

Unknown to the authorities, however, 
some members of Narodna Odbrana were 
also members of the Black Hand, who made 
use of the official organization to spread their 
own propaganda in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
contact agitators there. Leading spirit of the 
Black Hand was Colonel Dragutin Dimitrievic, 
known as Apis, who was also head of Military 
Intelligence of the Serbian General Staff. It 
seems likely that this forceful man, who in¬ 
spired so much admiration among his 
followers, was involved in the assassination 
conspiracy. Certainly it was Iankosic, his 
right-hand man, who supplied the youths with 
the weapons they needed. 

It is also almost certain that the Serbia,* 
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weeks of exchanged telegrams between 
Vienna and Berlin. Wisely Berlin refused to 
express an opinion as to what forms the de¬ 
mands on Serbia should take, though 
Germany certainly knew the substance of the 
ultimatum before it was delivered. There were 
signs of growing impatience, too, from the 
Kaiser, the German Chancellor Bethmann 
Hollweg and the German Foreign Minister 
Jagow who, according to the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador in Berlin, “quite ex¬ 
traordinarily regrets this delay”. 

Deliberate delay 

The delay had its reasons. On July 20th 
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It is also almost certain that the Serbian 
Government got wind of the plot, that they 
even made efforts to stop the conspirators 
crossing the border, and sent warnings to 
Vienna. The reason they did not pursue the 
matter with all the zeal it demanded may 
have lain in their fear of the consequences 
from the powerful Black Hand organization. 
However bad this may seem, it is unbe¬ 
lievable that Serbia, weakened by two 
Balkan wars, politically unstable and just 
preparing for an election, would have chosen 
such a moment to risk another war, even for 
the sake of fellow South Slavs. 

There were plenty of other rumours : that 
Austria herself had wanted the death of 
Ferdinand-; that it waS a plot evolved in 
Germany or Russia; one wild story even 
placed the origins of the plot in the Serbian 
Legation in London. In the meantime, 
Austria had a conspiracy of her own. 

A leading figure in Austria at the time was 
Count Leopold Berchtold, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who has been described as 
anti-Slav, of mediocre intelligence, easily 
swayed and full of prejudices. Austro-Serbian 
relations had been at breaking point for years. 
Already on several occasions, Austria had 
sought to pick a quarrel with her neighbour 
and had been prevented only by intervention 
from Russia or Germany, or conciliatory 
measures on the part of Serbia. Russia, as the 
great Slav protector, was the biggest danger, 
but Russia had her own troubles and if only 
Austria could obtain the backing of powerful 
Germany, there would surely be little to fear 
from St Petersburg. The Sarajevo outrage 
presented an opportunity that was too good 
to be missed. 

Berchtold had two other problems to over¬ 
come. One was the peace-loving nature of the 
old Emperor Franz Josef, and the other was 
the attitude of Count Stefan Tisza, the 
Hungarian Premier and one of the most 
influential figures of those who governed the 
dual monarchy. Tisza loathed war, but even 



Paul Popper 

Kaiser Wilhelm 


he was not in principle against conflict with 
Serbia if she refused to make amends, only 
believing that a “diplomatic constellation 
must be created which gives us a less unfavour¬ 
able relative strength”. 

Kaiser impatient 

It took a few days to win Germany’s 
backing, though the views of the arrogant, 
impatient Kaiser Wilhelm were in no doubt 
(“It is high time a clean sweep was made of 
the Serbs”). But the news that Austria should 
take whatever steps she considered necessary 
and could rely on the loyal support of her ally 
reached Vienna from Berlin on July 5th-6th. 

At a meeting of the Council of Ministers for 
Joint Affairs on July 7th it was decided that 
an ultimatum should be served on Serbia, all, 
except Tisza, agreeing the demands should be 
such as “would render their rejection prob¬ 
able, in order to clear the road for a radical 
solution by way of military operations”. 

Tisza was won round on July 14th, and the 
text of the ultimatum was agreed at a meeting 
of the Joint Ministers on the 19th. Germany’s 
approval seems to have put Emperor Franz 
Josef’s mind at rest too. On July 21st he 
sanctioned the note to Serbia, after two busy 


Deliberate delay 

The delay had its reasons. On July 20th 
the French President Poincare arrived on an 
official visit to St Petersburg. It did not suit 
the Austrian plan at all that the Note to Serbia 
should reach Belgrade and be communicated 
to Russia while the French leader was on the 
spot to discuss it with his Russian allies. 

The Note was deliberately delivered by the 
Austrian Ambassador in Belgrade at 6 p.m. 
on July 23rd, so that the news could not reach 
St Petersburg until after Poincare had left. 
Copies were handed to each ol the Great 
Powers through the Austrian embassies the 
following morning. In Serbia the Prime Min¬ 
ister Pasic was away from Belgrade on an 
election campaign. And the ultimatum 
demanded a reply within forty-eight hours. 
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Vienna; but with it all reason for war is 
gone...” He went on to suggest to his 
Foreign Minister, Jagow, that to ensure the 
Serbian promises were kept there should be a 
temporary occupation of Belgrade as security. 
But it was already too late. On the same day 
Austria declared war on Serbia and in Vienna 
and Budapest the crowds roared their -ap¬ 
proval. 

Most of the Great Powers, though shaken, 
were still hopeful that the final disaster of a 
European war could be averted. The danger 
was acute. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
had been bound by a defensive alliance since 
1879. Italy had joined Austria-Hungary and 
Germany in a Triple Alliance in 1882. France 
and Russia were linked by the Franco- 
Russian Alliance of 1891. Britain had agree¬ 
ments with France (1904) and Russia (1907) 
and, after 1908, was ranged with both by 
the Triple Entente without, however, being 
involved in any pledges of a military or naval 
nature. 

Appeals sped across Europe for England 
and France to restrain Russia, and for 
Germany to restrain Austria. On July 26th 
Sir Edward Grey proposed a conference of 
the ambassadors of the four Powers (Germany, 
Italy, France and Britain), in order to find a 
solution. In spite of Germany’s rejection, he 
persisted with this and other proposals, which 
even included a suggestion, similar to 
Wilhelm’s, that Austria might occupy some 
Serbian territory while the Powers worked 
out a diplomatic settlement. Then, for a time, 
hopes were raised by a proposal of direct 
negotiations between St Petersburg and 
Vienna. 

Belgrade bombarded 

On July 29th Austria bombarded Belgrade. 
Russia began partial mobilization on her 
borders with Austria, assuring Germany that 
there was no hostile intent towards herself. 
Jagow had said that if Russia mobilized in die 
n —..:r 


O N JULY 24TH AFTER READING 
Austria’s Note to Serbia, Sir Edward 
Grey, Britain’s Foreign Minister, 
wrote to Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Britain’s 
Ambassadorin Vienna: “...the Note seemed 
to me the most formidable document I had 
ever seen addressed by one State to another 
that was independent. 

Similar views were echoed in varying forms 
throughout the capitals of Europe. Of ten 
demands in the ultimatum, two in particular 
were impossible for any nation to accept 
which wished to retain its self-respect, since 
they meant renouncing sovereignty in the 
administration of justice. One of these de¬ 
mands was that Serbia should accept the 
collaboration of delegates of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in suppressing subversive movements 
against the monarchy’s territorial integrity. 
The other demanded that legal action should 
be taken against those implicated in the 
murder who were on Serbian territory, with 
delegates sent by the Austro-Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment taking part in the investigation. All the 
demands had to be accepted unconditionally. 

Prime Minister Pasic, away on his election 
campaign, was brought hurrying back to 
Belgrade. Prince Regent Alexander of Serbia 
sent a plea for help and advice to the Tsar. 
Russia appealed for Serbia to be given more 
time. Britain suggested mediation, but on the 
whole showed a remarkable lack of awareness 
of the seriousness of the situation. 

Belgrade cautious 

Russia, though alarmed and indignant, 
urged caution in Belgrade without, however, 
suggesting that Serbia should accept the con¬ 
ditions of the ultimatum unconditionally. 
Might she have done so without Russia’s 
support? In the event, Belgrade’s caution 
was extreme. Serbia’s reply on July 25th 
was conciliatory: in her concessions to 
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Berlin crowds celebrate the declaration of war 

Austria’s demands she went as far as she 
could. The reply ended by suggesting that 
points still at issue should be referred to the 
Hague Tribunal, or arbitration by those 
Powers whose mediation had induced Serbia’s 
declarations of peaceful intent in 1909. 

Most of Europe heaved a sigh of relief. 
Even Kaiser Wilhelm, on seeing Serbia’s 
reply, which his advisers seem to have gone 
to great lengths to keep from him until the 
morning of July 28th, commented : “A 
brilliant achievement in a time limit of only 
forty-eight hours! It is more than one could 
have expected. A great moral success for 


there was no hostile intent towards herself. 
Jagow had saiu that if Russia mobilized in die 
south only, Germany would not, but that if 
Russia mobilized on the German frontier, 
then she would have to mobilize. 

It is an added piece of irony that the ruling 
heads of Britain, Germany and Russia were 
all cousins and that conciliatory messages 
continued to flash between George V, 
Nicholas II and, in his quieter moods, 
Wilhelm II. But the attitudes of royal rulers 
alone are not enough when war-minded 
politicians have their plans, and military 
chiefs their armies, awaiting only a word of 
command. 

On July 29th Tsar Nicholas sent a tele¬ 
gram to the Kaiser, proposing that the 
Austro-Serbian problem be referred to the 
Hague Tribunal. Others in Germany were 
showing alarm, and several appeals for 
moderation were sent to Vienna. 

Before their effect could be known, how¬ 
ever, a series of moves in the military circles 
of Europe put an end to all hopes of peace. 
The exact order of these moves is still in doubt. 
In St Petersburg, order and counter-order 
concerning a general mobilization rapidly 
followed each other, until it was finally 
authorized on the afternoon of July 30th. 
Count Berchtold, as he met with his political 
and military chiefs to tell them he suspected 
Germany was drawing in her horns, was in 
turn informed of quite different news from 
Germany by his Chief of General Staff, 
Conrad. Messages from General von Moltke 
(German Chief of General Staff), said Conrad, 
stated clearly that Germany was about to 
mobilize against Russia, and suggested that 
Austria-Hungary should do the same. 

At midnight on July 31st, Germany sent 
an ultimatum to Russia : either she should 
suspend all war measures “against ourselves 
and Austria-Hungary” or Germany would 
mobilize. Did Russia fully realize that 
German mobilization meant war? Whether 
she did or not, war was the outcome : 
declared by Germany at 7 p.m. on August 1st. 
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T HE BRITISH ATTITUDE 
towards the disaster that was descend¬ 
ing upon Europe can be summed up in 
one word: indecision. The efforts of Sir 
Edward Grey and his advisers to find a 
diplomatic solution and avert war have been 
referred to in Broadsheet V. But when it came 
to the stand that Britain herself would take 
should her allies become involved, a firm 
answer could not or would not be given. All 
this encouraged Germany in the belief that 
Britain would do nothing. 

“Even if the question became one between 
Austria and Russia, we should not feel called 
upon to take a hand in it,” wrote Sir Edward 
Grey on July 29th, reporting his conversation 
with the French Ambassador in London to 
Sir Francis Bertie, British Ambassador in 
Paris. “It would then be a question of the 
supremacy of Teuton or Slav : ...and our 
idea had always been to avoid being drawn 
into a war over a Balkan question. If Germany 
became involved and France became in¬ 
volved, we had not made up our minds what 
we should do...” 

‘Astounding proposals’ 

On the morning of July 30th came an 
urgent telegram from Sir Edward Goschen, 
British Ambassador in Berlin. It reported a 
meeting with the German Chancellor and 
said, “The Imperial Government was ready 
to give every assurance to the British Govern¬ 
ment, provided that Great Britain remained 
neutral, that, in the event of a victorious war, 
Germany aimed at no territorial acquisitions 
at the expense of France.” 

“The only comment that need be made on 
these astounding proposals is that they 
reflect discredit on the statesman who makes 
them,” scrawled Sir Eyre Crowe, the astute 
Assistant Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, in an accompanying minute. “...It 
is clear that Germany is practically deter¬ 
mined to go to war, and that the one re¬ 
straining influence so far has been the fear o 

j _T?__ 1 


thinkable. But unfortunately it was no longer 
just a question of the survival of one small 
Balkan state. 

On July 27th a leading article in the 
Manchester Guardian warned “The European 
war which has been talked about for so long 
that no one really believed that it would ever 
come is nearer embodiment than any of us can 
remember. The responsibility is a terrible one, 
even for England, which has no direct interest 
in the quarrel between Austria and Serbia, 
and is in no danger of being dragged into the 
conflict by treaties of alliance.” As the danger 
spread and the threat grew, so did the body of 
protest against British involvement, right up 
to the eve of war. On the morning of August 
4th, the Manchester Guardian’s leading article 
appealed, “...we hold it to be a patriotic 


free passage for her troops to forestall hostile 
attack from France. Belgium refused. On 
August 3rd, Germany declared war on 
France, and German troops entered Belgian 
territory. Italy— although linked with Ger¬ 
many as a partner in the Triple Alliance— 
announced her neutrality. 

“We shall repair the wrong which we are 
doing to Belgium as soon as our military aims 
have been reached,” declared Bethmann 
Hollweg to the German Government on 
August 4th. “Anybody threatened as we are 
and fighting for his most sacred goods must 
think only of pulling through...” 

Britain’s ultimatum 

The same day Sir Edward Grey, in a tele¬ 
gram to Berlin, instructed the British Ambas¬ 
sador to ask for his oassDorts and to sav that 
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mined to go to war, and that the one re¬ 
straining influence so far has been the fear o 
England joining in the defence of France and 
Belgium.” 

Yet two days later, on August ist, Sir 
Edward Grey was as evasive as ever. “I 
pointed out [to the French Ambassador] that 
...it was most unreasonable to say that, 
because France had an obligation under an 
Alliance [with Russia] of which we did not 
even know the terms, therefore we were bound 
equally with her, by obligation in that 
Alliance, to be involved in war.” But he 
admitted the force of the French Ambas¬ 
sador’s argument that “If we did not help 
France, the Entente would disappear ; and, 
whether victory came to Germany or to 
France and Russia, our situation at the end 
of the war would be very uncomfortable.” 

There was, of course, public opinion to 
contend with. The bulk of the British people 
knew little, and doubtless cared even less, 
about the fate of Serbia. That they should 
consider war on her account seemed un- 
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4th, the Manchester Guardian’s leading article 
appealed, “...we hold it to be a patriotic 
duty for all good citizens to oppose to the 
utmost the participation of this country in 
the greatest crime of our time.” 

Readers of The Times, however, received 
different impressions. For some time, among 
the reports of “suffragist crimes against 
society” and the tragic collision between the 
Empress of Ireland and the Storstad in the St 
Lawrence River, there had appeared in¬ 
creasing references to the tricky situation in 
the Balkans—and to the growing naval and 
military strength of Germany. 

Though dispatches between the Foreign 
Office and British embassies in the capitals of 
Europe flashed with increasing urgency, the 
big issue which occupied the House of 
Commons was much closer to home. Debates 
on Home Rule for Ireland filled the parlia¬ 
mentary pages of The Times to the exclusion 
of almost all else, and Britain’s preoccupation 
with this problem was noted anxiously abroad. 

‘The Times’ urges decision 

On July 25th a Times leader began: 
“England cannot suffer the fresh burden 
which the failure of the Home Rule Confer¬ 
ence casts upon her to divert her attention 
from the grave crisis that has arisen in Europe 
within the last thirty-six hours.” On July 31st, 
under a stern black heading on the leader 
page, The Times outlined the ‘Interests and 
Duty’ of Great Britain and why she should 
have to take part in the conflict. Unaware of 
this, the British public continued to make 
their plans for a Continental holiday. “So 
far,” remarked The Times, also on July 31st, 
“the outbreak of war has not greatly dis¬ 
turbed holidaymakers who are contemplating 
a Continental journey next week...” 

The same day Germany asked France to 
remain neutral in the event of a Russo- 
German war. France refused. On August ist 
Germany declared war on Russia. On 
August 2nd she asked Belgium to give her 


The same day Sir Edward Grey, in a tele¬ 
gram to Berlin, instructed the British Ambas¬ 
sador to ask for his passports and to say that 
“H.M. Government feel bound to take all 
steps in their power to uphold the neutrality 
of Belgium and the observance of a Treaty to 
which Germany is as much a party as our¬ 
selves.” The treaty in question was that of 
1 839, placing the neutrality of Belgium under 
the guarantee of five Powers, including 
Britain and Germany. Germany had until 
midnight on August 4th to give assurances 
that Belgium’s neutrality would be respected. 
She declined to do so. The hour passed, and 
Britain was at war. 

Ironically enough, two more days were to 
pass before Austria-Hungary declared war on 
Russia, and thus the two original protagonists 
in the macabre diplomatic contest over 
Serbia were officially involved. France and 
Britain, almost as if tying up the loose ends, 
declared war on Austria-Hungary on August 
12th. 

On August 6th, the British Ambassador 
took his leave of the German Chancellor in 
Berlin and reported the uncomfortable inter¬ 
view. “...the step taken by His Majesty’s 
Government was terrible to a degree,” 
Bethmann Hollweg had said, “just for a word 
‘neutrality’... just for a scrap of paper, 
Great Britain was going to make war on a 
kindred nation who desired nothing better 
than to be friends with her.” 

The “scrap of paper” referred to was the 
1839 treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s neutrality 
—the final link in the chain of cause and effect 
which led to the war. By the end of it millions 
had been killed and the lives of hundreds of 
millions had been changed. The map of 
Europe was almost unrecognizable : gone was 
the Austro-Hungarian empire; powerful 
Germany was substantially reduced ; and a 
number of new small independent states made 
their appearance for the first time. Among 
them was the kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, later to be renamed Yugoslavia. 
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Translation of the telegram from Austria-Hungary to Serbia 


"The Royal Government of Serbia not having replied in a 
satisfactory manner to the note which had been handed to it 
by the Minister of Austria-Hungary at Belgrade dated 
23 July 1914, the Imperial and Royal Government finds 
it necessary to see to the safeguarding of its rights and 
interests and with this object to have recourse to force of 
arms. Austria-Hungary accordingly regards herself from this 
moment as in a state of war with Serbia. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of Austria-Hungary 

Count Berchtold" 
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Translation of Yeljko Cubrilovic's letter to his daughter 


"My darling only child, 

Many years will have passed by the time you read this letter. 

A little bud will have grown into a beautiful blossom. The little Nada 
whose picture is before me will have grown into a fine girl. Your 
father can imagine you as a young woman, full of modesty, that most 
gracious quality of girlhood; quiet and calm, thoughtful and intelligent. 
My child, the only thing that your father can leave you is his honest and 
untarnished name. He remains in your debt; but he leaves you his great 
love and his unblemished name. 

Now you are already grown-up and can understand those 
tumultuous times in which your father lived and, if you can understand 
them, you will forgive him. 

Love and honour your mother, who has been my companion in 
life. She will make many sacrifices for you. She will be both your 
father and your mother. From you, my little one, your father expects 
a pure heart and noble thoughts. Be honest. And love the people whose 
roots are your own. 

So, this is all the heritage that your father can leave you; 
merciful God will take care of all else, as He takes care of everything 
and without whose thoughts nothing can exist. 

I love you, my only child, and in these last moments of my life 
my thoughts are only of you and your mother. 

Sarajevo, 20 January 1915 Your father, 

2 February 1915 Veljko" 

In an accompanying note to his wife, Cubrilovic writes: 

"Darling Jovanka, Look after this letter and give it to our Nada when 
she is able to understand it. You will be the true interpreter of my 
thoughts, feelings and wishes. May God keep you. 

Love from your Veljko" 
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